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For the Literary Cabinet and Olive Branch, 
THE PIRATE, 
A TALE OF THE MEXICAN GULF, 


The delicious breathings of the western 
winds came mellowed from the Gulf, and 
played softly on the low sandy banks of the 
Mississippi, where stood two figures, who ap- 
peared intently gazing on the broad silvery 
sheet of water, that lay spread out far to- 
wards the ‘sweet south,’ on which sported my- 
riads of bubbles that shone in the setting sun- 
beams like ‘thingsof life.’ Their eyesseem- 
ed rivetted ona small speck half hid by the 
horizon; as the sun descended andthe dark- 
ness became more palpable, this speck gave 
place to lights, similar to those which shone 
in the concave abore, and were reflected on 
the polished mirror, by which they stood,— 
The lights appeared to be approaching the 
land. They moved on with the velocity of a 
strongly manned yawl, and became stationary 
at a point immediately south ofa few lefty 
trees, that looked iike sentinels of the night, 
placed as watch-guards over the inhabitants 
of the brine, 

The leader of the party stepped lightly on 
shore, and blew a single, sharp, shrill note, on 
a whistle that hung at his girdle; and imme- 
diately there appeared emanant from the clus- 
ter of trees, a group, composed of two females 
and three of the other sex; they all hurried 
juto the beat, and a single stroke of the oars 
carried them her length from the shore, ‘Pull 
for your lives,” spoke the man at the helm, 
and well was he obeyed; the boat, obedient 
to her oars and the strong arms of her crew, 
glided over the water,as the wild gazelle 
bounds over her native cliffs; but suddenly a 
splash was heard on their starboard quarter, 
and then was seena vessel of double their 
size bearing'full upon them, The single word 
‘ease,’ was heard, and the boat became mo- 
tionless—-the other kept on her course, and 
another instant brought them in contact—the 
lesser vessel was shivered to atoms, and her 
passengers lay struggling with the waves— 
the shricks of the women were drowned by 
the curses ofthe men; confusion was equal- 


ly triumphant with those on the water, and | vy, several of the longstemmed ‘Turkish pipes 
with the party who had occasioned their be- | Were laying. ‘The occupants were two, 

ing there. *For contemplation he, and valor formed; 

: ' . , 

Such measures as are well known on ship- For softness she, and sweet attractive grace.”’ 
— ok ae acai for the preservation! And though that fair broad brow, that flashing 
pom santabtes 4 of th or unceremoniously eye, and that finely closed lip indicated a per- 

fe their; 0 b me ery and safe births; but} con capable of command—though on that ves- 
of a yor: er, two only were destined | ge] she moved the monarch of her peopled 
> , ~ ’ 4 . 
re wre t “ happy epee boat deck,’ though he had but tosay, Dothis—and 
r+hich had been lowered returned with none | was done | ' ae 
: : as —yet in her presence he was a 
ead tt 9 Po ne see slave; her ease and pleasure was his rm 
. - a give Us a Pas) aim; still, he was a piratical rover. e lov- 
Ey et oe a ps mi nl ed and was beloved, with that d devoted 
Coan id that the extreme; but such will bear! affection which kindred souls alone can feel 
ne ee it “oN founded on the soundest |—still she could not change the course of 
nO oe saa = a xa life which he pursued; he had sworn ven- 
pe . bility if thochad ¢ and t co Was) geance, and it could not be retrateed, ‘The 
a great probability if they had been taken Up, | vessel and her crew over whom we have just 
seg nia gs Aiea i ; seen the waters close, belonged to his ship. 
imate being made of the probable effect such : rs ‘ > P hi 
kindness might hsve u iatheislonsieuea na-| oe oe ate re Se RAI vB 
oie i aie thought hi at th . fecl; . f| men, he sat with his beloved, playing with her 
. as 1g ieir feelings of a tinmlete. % Hi j 
gratitude would not negative the suppesition. twide'ota father, on the beauties of his Imo. 
Then, kind reader, would not that universal | © Vv , , 

“2 ol f as ifish , : S@4/ gene. When that hour elapsed, he became 
principle of our nature, selfishness,have shown | yicihly acitated.; alled hie mate. w . 
Siesta sameedneliie- mim dvesein tad aap. visibly agitated, and ¢ Ml dhis mate, who re 

r ' y Uy ’ Th UP"! ported that the lights of the yaw] had just been 
on a a 10m you para , a having | extinguished, and that she had not yet return- 
so —_ or to “—— gee. rom the im-led. He wa'ked the cabin floor with hurried 
ps wre or aa y destroying such 4) stens for a few moments, and then, aroused 
number of our fellow creatures, we will pro-) from his reverie by the soft accents of his wife, 


ceed with the thread of our history. |he seated himself by her side, In a short 


The ladies having been safely deposited on| time he went on deck, and continued watch- 
deck, the vessel, with a light breeze which|ing with his glass till morning, Daylight 
had sprung up, kept on her course, Jere we| came, and not a speck was observable on the 
will leave her, and pay a visit to that object| ‘blue expanse.” Then the horrible convic- 
which attracted the attention of our first intro-| tion first broke upon the mind of the rover, 
duced characters, The ‘Inez,’ while these | that his daugliter had perished by the sinking 
transactions were going on, lay quietly at an-| of the boat which he had sent to convey her 
chor, and passing over her outward appear-| and her escorton board, With a voice whose 
ance and the occupation of her men, we will, calmness belied the workings of his soul, he 
usher our readers into her cabin, and intro-| ordered his men to weigh anchor and drift in 
duce them to its inmates, This was a curious-| towards land. As they floated noiselessly 
ly furnished apartment, and had a strange air| onward, a substance which Jay stationary on 
of taste mingled with disorder, Here against| the water caught their attention; it was with 
the wall hung half a dozen Damascus blades, | some difficulty fished up. A billet attached 
as bright as burnished silver, intermixed with) to it, directed to Captain , informed him 
carved pistols of equally high polish; there on| that his daughter was safe, and with friends, 
a sideboard, the high polish of which served| How his heart leaped upon reading that 
ag @ mirror, stood three superbly cut Parisian | scrawl '!~Ye only can imagine his feelings who 








vases, filled with artificials; and again, on on 
ottoman, which the Grand Bultan might en- 


have felt them in their fullest force—-What a 
mountain was lified from his bosom!—it was 
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like the spirits of the damned passing over to 
Elysium—iwas waking froma dream of the 
death of some loved friend, and finding that 
friend in: one’s embrace. 

The pirate, satisfied of the safety of his 
daughter, with net the remotest suspicion 
of her being in the vessel of the man, whom, of 
all others he abhorred with the most satanic 
hatred and bitterness, and in whom he ima- 
gined that hatred was returned with equal ac- 
rimony, was hippy. He undertook the di- 
rection of his vesscl’s course. They glided 
along for two days under an easy sail and with 
very fivorable weather: at the expiration of 
that time, in weathering a point (t » speak tec- 
nically,) they unexpectedly came full in view 
of a burning vessel at anchor. ‘The forked vol- 
umes of lime ascending to the skies——the 
crackling of the dried timbers—the million 
of ignited particles that floated in the air like 
dancing fire-flies, resembling a shower of stars 
—and at intervals, as the fire communicated, 
the explosion of a gun, fortned a scene at 
once grand, terrific, and sublime. The de- 
vouring element had as vet not reached the 
height of its fury, but raged with a fearful en- 
ergy on the bow of the ship, rendering her 
aliogether unmanageable; her crew were 
standing in a dark mass, as far as practicable 
from the fire, apparently without the power of 
volition, waiting as it were, for certain destruc- 
tion in the explosion of the magazine. 

The commander of the ‘Inez,’ afier order- 
ing her approach as near to the burning wreck 
as she could with safety, stood with his arms 
folded on his breast, and an extatic sternness 
fixed inhis eye, gazingon the scene before 
hin. Presently hiseye caught the fori of his 
danghter amidst the group on the other ship. 
Hle staggered; and fell almost to the ground, 
but recovering himself, he seized the bolin, 
and in ten minutes his vessel was along side 
of that, which contained the being for whose 
welfare he would have forfeited his hopes of 
Hleaven; he bounded on to the other vessel 
and his daughterclasped to his bosom with a 
fond fraternal embrace, which was only bro- 
ken by a thundering crash produced by the 
masts, which by this time were separated by 
the fire falling on the deck of the rescuing 
vessel. He tore bimselfaway, and upon ex- 
amination, found that the mass of rigging 
which encumbered his own ship, held her fast ; 
an order from the other commander now 
broke upon his ear, and it being so perfeetly 
in aceordance with bis own views, he in’ the 
gencrosity of his heart, and his natural feel- 
ings, forgave his former foe, and held out his 
hand with his wonted frankness. It was clasp- 
ed by the other, with the politeness of a man 
of high breeding. The most untiring efforts, 
were now made by the newly mide friends, to 
release the vessel of the rover from the other. 
But all was unavailing; the dense clouds of 
flame and smoke, which broke forth from that 
pst ofthe ship where their exertions were 
directed, and most needed, drove them back, 
awd they all stood on the deek of the pirate’s| 
ship, similarly situated, as were half their 
number, a short time before, on the stern of the 
vessel, which, in attempting to assist, brought 





the rescuing snip to the same extremity. Ai 

this time a general rush was made for the 

long boat; but the pirate placed himself be- 

tween it and the crew, and with that mystic 

and magic charm, which bas all the appear- 

ance ofa supernatural power, held them at 

bay, and succeeded in getting th: boat low- 

ered, and the f:males, with her complement of | 
menin it. Adifference now arose between 

him and his colleague, who should take charge 
of the ladies, and conduct them to the shore, 
and a place of safety; it was soonagreed 

however, that the rover should remuin on 

the ship, and that the other should escort the 
females. The boat was soon on her way to 
a point of land, the nearest to the scene of 
death. The men atthe oars pulled «as if their 
all depended upon their exertions. 
soon struck the beach,and it being a time foi 
no ceremony, the lidies were merely assisted 
to land. But as the younger lady stepped 
with an elastic tread upon the bank, there 
was aslight pressure of the hand, anda crim- 
son flush of the cheek, which plainly told that 
their hearts wereexchanged. When the boat 
was emptied of the superflaons baggage, (1s 
same frigid cynics would s:y.) she was direc'- 
ed to the burning vessels; but ere she had 
reached half the distance necessary to accom- 
plish that oljeet, our hero who had charge, and 
whokept his eye constantly on the vess-ls 
with the exception of the necessary long and 
wistfullooks, which he threw towards that 
part of the slhere, he had just left, saw 
iis Lite companions completely enveloped in 
flames and smoke, which suddenly rolled 
over them in enlirged volumes; and then cime 
over his listening ear, a sound thet shook the 
very trees on the shore. ‘The smoke then 
gradually «scended to the upper air, leaving a 
boiling surge in the place of the once noble 
fabrics—the late magnificent scene—a sensi- 
tion of pleasure, but deeply tinged with the 
dregs of bitterness, came over him, for in that 
rushing eddy, he saw sink, to rise no more, 
the man, wo, for many long year, had pur- 
sned him witha steady, undeviating ssarch—— 
with the bitterness of a man dctermined on a 
bloody revenge; who, indeed, had but 
short Lour before held his hand, with the cor- 
dial pressure ofa kind friend; but, who, in his 
estimition, was like a tiger saturated with 
bleod, partially peaceful; and wanted only a 
slight provocation perhaps, but time to think 
of his foolish whim, tomake him as fierce as 
ever he had been. Tle now felt in greater 
security thathe had known for meny years; 
but this security was dearly bought. ‘The 
persou whose death he had just witnessed, he 
knew to be possessed of sowie of the noblest 
virtues that pervade the human bosom; but 
passion and thoughts misdirected, hid made 
him what he was—-with the exception of two 
or three--a despiser of his species, a gloomy 
misanthrope. The train of thought into; 
which the scene he had just witnessed had| 
thrown him, was interrupted by his being, 
brought into the midst of an hundred crippled 

and drowning human beings. Hiding his 

feelings, witha mind well skilled in the man- 

ners of the world, he proceeded to assist in 


a 





The be mit! 





rescuing the destressed murimers, from the 
destruction that awaited them. Many of 
them were picked up unhuit; but by for the 
greater part were horrible mangled, by the 
blowing up ofthe vessels. ‘Thos: wio were 
safely goton shore, received the best of treat- 
ment that their situation would adinit of, 
during that night—-in the mo:uing they were 
conveyed on board of vessels wincu had been 
sent for, and safely landed in a place, where 
all the convenience of a civilized life had 
awaited them, end now ministered to their 
comfort. 


Meanwhile the lady Imogene and her mo- 
ther mourued with bitterness the deatii of the 
kindest futher, and the most affectionate of 
ausbinds. "Their sorrow was alleviated by 
th: d-leate sympathy of C.prain Beauford, 
upon whose protection they were now thrown. 
li afew days they left Uns plice, which to 
them had been a scene of so much sorrow; 
they orrived ata little villige on the banks of 
the Mississppi, wheie the private muarringe of 
our principal Characters, put an end to the 
suspense and anxiety which so long hind pre- 
vented the consummation of their happiness. 


The next doy saw them plouging the bo- 
som of this nebie river. In a shor time they 
left the turbid waters of the Mbossissippi, and 
were journeying upon the silvery bosom of 
the Oinio. 
¥ 


Late one dirk night, a steamboat linded 
it the town of ,on the banks of the 
Ohio; a gentlemin and two ladies stepped 
nurricdly on shore; they wendcd their way 
hrough the silent and gloomy streets and 
soon stopped before a dwellng house of 
somewhat an antique appearance. The gen- 
Hermon knocked loudly atthe door, and was 
bide toenter. T+ and his compinions did 
so, and found its occupants to consist of tw 
persons, an elderly geutleman and probably 
his wife. As our groupentered they arose— 
but between them and their visitors, there ex- 
isted nothing in common, ho sympethetic tie. 
The stringers were bid to be seated—but the 
practiced eye of Captain Beauford saw at a 
glance, that strangers had possession of his 
futhers house—that the inmates of that dwel- 
ling, in which he had hts nativity, and in 
which he had spent so many Dlissful days, 
looked on him with a cold and distant eye. 
To his enquiry concerning his father, they 
inswered, that they knew him not. Begging 
pardon for their tmtrusion, he and his com- 
prnions withdrew, and pursued their way to a 
publie house, where they remained for the 
night, withthe intention of following up their 
enquiries. They arose in the morning and! 
it being very pleasant they took a walk for the 
purpose of viewing the town; during their 
walk they entered a churchyard, and on in- 
specting the inscriptions on the tombstones,,. 
they occupied so much time, that the break- 
fast bell rang long before they had anticipated, 
and turning their footsteps towards the ho- 
tel, they had not gone far before a very plain 
stone, so different from those by which it was 


* * * * 
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surrounded drew their attention, and halting: 
they saw engraved in plain letters 
GEORGE BEAUFORD. 

Kneeling before the cold marble, they each 
poured forth the feelings of their hearts to that 
Holy Chastener, whoso mysteriously guides 
the wheels of fate. 

We know not e’en that which we are, 

Less what we yet may be; 
Thus much we know—Man giveth up 
The ghost, and where is he? 


Zanesville, O. June, 1833. 
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For the Literary Cabinet and Olive Branch. 
EXTRACTS FROM 
FLORELLO’S ‘JOURNAL OF THOUGHT.’ 


I. 
THE HIGHEST DISHONOR. 


That which a man deems his chief good, 
becomes the darling object of his ambition, 
and he exerts himself to the utmost in iis at- 
tainment. And, too often, when the honest 
exercise of ability fils, or but seems the tar- 
dier method, he 1s willing to debase his spirit 
with the subiloies of finesse, chicanery, and 
managemeut. Hence itis, that we observe 
withinore charity, the littleness of a small 
mind, thin of a great one. The small mind 
hasan excuse for its meanness, which the 
greater lis not; as the poot beggar pleads 
hunger for stealing that bread, which he had 
no other means to acquire. Butin the man 
of superior intellect or wealth, who is deceit- 
fully cunning, little, and grovelling, in the 
acquisition of wealth, place, or fame, we have 
the consummition of meanness, inexcusable 
and intolerable—meanness for its own sake— 
a man worthy of the Highest Dishonor. 

Success that comes with the sacrifice of 
honor, is, truly considered,the worst of defeat. 

II. 
YOUTH AND OLD AGE. 

In the childishness of old age, the memory 
recurs to scenes of infancy and youth, and 
cheers the heart in life’s decline with the same 
fruition that gladdened its spring of exist- 
ence. Delightful economy of human nature! 
Interesting incentive to worth and goodness 
in youth! ‘I'hat when the usual sources of 
pleasure are broken and dried up around us; 
when action has ceased to please, and all ou 
triumphs are over, we shall yet find pleasure 
from a liglit within us, in living over the most 
delightful portion of our existence, when ex- 
perience and toil shall have taught us to ap- 
preciate its innocence, its purity and joy. 

The hope of youth is in age, and the solace 
of age is derived from our youth. But to find 
pleasure in the contemplation of past scenes, 





we must be able to approve of the part we have 
acted. ‘This isanincentive to do well, and 
act nobly, in our youth. A well-spent youth 
is the “stay and the staff’—the luxury and 
the joy of declining years. 
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MERMAID’S CAVE. 
BY MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 
Come, Mariner, down inthe deep with me, 
And hide thee under the wave; 

For Ihave a bed of coral for thee, 

And quiet and sound shall thy slumber be 
In a cell of the mermaid’s cave. 


And she whois waiting with cheek sopale, 

At the tempest and ocean’s roar, 
And weeps where she hears the menacing gale, 
Or sighs to behold her mariner’s sail 

Come whitening up tothe shore: 


She has not long to linger for thee, 

Her sorrows will soon be o’er; 
For the cord shall be broken, the prisoner free, 
Her eyes shall close, and her dreams will be 

So sweet she will wake on more. 





CLEVER WOMEN. 
There is an unaccountable antipathy to 
clever women. Al:nostall men profess to be 
ifraid of blae-stuckings-—that is, of women 
who have cultivated their minds; and hold up 
asa maxim, thet there isno safety in matrimo- 
ny, or even in the ordiniry intercourse of so- 
ciety, except with femiles of plain understand- 
ings. The gener! idea seems to be, that a 
dull ordinary women, or even a fool, is move 
easily managed than a woman of spirit and 
sense, and that the acquirements of the hius- 
band ought never to be obviously inferior to 
those of his wife. If these propositions were 
true, there would be some show of reason for 
avoiding clever women. But Lam aftaid they 
rest on no good grounds, Hardiy any kind of 
fuol car, be so easily managed, as a person of 
even first rate intellect; while the most of the 
species are much more untractable. A dull 
fool is sure to be obstinate—obstinate in er- 
ror as well as in propriety; so that the hushand 
is every day provoked to find that she wilfully 
withholds him from acting riglitly in the most 
inifling, and perhaps the most important things. 
Then the volatile fool is full of whim and ca- 
price, and utterly defies every atiempt that 
may be mide by her husband to guide her a- 
right. {n the one case, his life is imbittered 
for days perhaps, by the sulkiness of his part- 
vier; in the other, he is chagrined by the fatal 
consequences of her levity. Are these results 
so much to be desired, that a man should 
marry beneath the rank of his understanding, 
in order to secure them? I rather apprehend 
that cowardice in this case, as in most others, 
is only the readiest way to danger. As for 
the rest of the argument, I would be far from 
saying that to marry a woman much superior 
toone’s self in intellect, is a direct way to 
happiness. I must insist, however, that there 





is more safety for aman of well regulated 








Fee lings, in the partnership of a superior than 
of an inferior woman. In the former case, | 
verily belive, his own understanding is likely 
}to more highly estimated than in the other. In 
the fist plice, he is allowed the credit of hav- 
ing had the sense at least to chose a good wife. 
itn the second, he has counsel and example at 
hand, for the improvement of his own appear- 
ances before society. "The very superiority, 
however, of his wife, ensures that she will be 
above shewing off to the disadvantage of her 
husband: she will rather seek to conceal his 
faults, and supply his deficiencies for her own 
credit. Now, what sense a fool has, she must 
always show, even though sure to excite ridi- 
cule from its being so litle, 


Naturat Umprecias .—A little way from 
Caraceas, in Venezuela, is a zamany tree, 
whose branches spread outin every direction, 
like the spokes of an umbrella; and, after 
spreading out soas to form an immense cir- 
cumference of 614 feet, they all incline to- 
wards the ground, fiom which they uniformly 
remain twelve or fifteen feet distant. It is 
almost as regularly round as any umbrella.— 
The Indians havea great veneration for this 
tree; and, though not remarkable large, hay- 
inga trunk ouly 9 1-2 feet in diameter, and 
O4 high, itis very ancient, having appeared 
much as it does at present, ever since the first 
conquest of the country by the Spaniards,— 
There are several other trees of the same kind, 
in the same neighborbood, but their arches 
ire not quit so beautiful——Juvenile Ram- 
bler. 


TUE BLIND IN JAPAN. 

Discouraged by the »pparent incapacity of 
the blind, men hive only endeavored to give to 
them physical cou.furt in the shape of food and 
clothing. Even the philanthropist has shrunk 
from the task of endeavoring to combat the 
ills which blindness entails upon the sufferer; 
and until within a few years no establishments 
existed in Europ*,where the blind played 
any other pirt than that of listless drones 
and melancholy dependants. Itis a little 
curious, thata pagan nation should have set a 
good example toenlightened Christians in this 
respect. It is said that, in Japan, the blind 
were long ago made to fill a comparatively 
useful sphere. The yovernment keeps a 
large number of them inan establishment, and 
their buisness is to learn the history of the 
empire throug) allthe remote ages, to arrange 
it system :tic lly by chapter and verse in their 
mmories, and to transmit it to the young 
blind, who are to hand it down to the next ge- 
neration, and thus form a sort of perennial 
walking and talking library of useful histori- 
cal knowl:dge. It would be singular and in- 
teresting to enter th's library of living books, 
and consult these breathing archives; to go 
up toa man instead of pulling down a folio: 
to hear him repeat his index, and then to turn 
over the tablets of his memory like the leaves 
ofa volume, until he comesto the matter in 
question.—WN, A. Review. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
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ST. PETERSRURGH. 


Nothing of the same nature can be so imposing 
as the first view of St. Petersburg. The approach 
is throngh a wild and desert tract; nor is the city, 
owing to its low situation, visible at a distance. 
There arencither country seats nor gardens in the 
fauburg to announce the proximiiy of a large 
town. With one exception, the steeples are not 
enfliciently high to be seen at a distance. The 
entre is under ar unostentatious wooden barrier; 
and for a mile the traveller drives through a street 
formed of small wooden houses. Turning a sharp 
angle, he finds himself on a bridge considerably 
longer than thatof Waterloo, in the Strand. The 
Neva rolls its blue waters, as if with conscious 
dignity, on either side. Before him are the Ad- 
miralty, with a rich golden spire, the winter-pal- 
ace of the emperor, the Hermitage, the Marble- 
palace, and a succession of buildings extending 
the whole length of the granite quay, each of 
which might be a royal residence. The facade, 
the opposite fortress with its solid walls and mas- 
sive buttresses, the floating bridges, and the sum- 
mer gardens, fronted by a magnificent iron palis- 
ade with glittering tops, form a coup-’il surpas- 
sing every other of the same kind in Europe. 

There is nothing in St. Petersburg that can ar- 
rest the mind by the force of classic or historical 
associations; nor is there apy thing in the sur- 
rounding country which can enhance the pleas- 
ure of the spectator by bringing into combination 
with an architectural ¢isplay the picteresque 
beauties of nature. You are called upon to con- 


template the splendor of a city; the triumph of| jing often six feet by four, and 


art over nature; a superb metropolis in the midst 
ofa marsh. Every building is an exhibition to 
which the various Grecian orders have lent their 
elegar! forms without destroying the uniformity 
or impairing the harmony of the whole. No dir- 
ty lanes nor paltry huts are to be seen. These 
are kept out of view. The ground is the property 
of the emperor or of nobles at his beck; and at his 
fint houses are destroyed and palaces crected.— 
The poorer class of buildings observable in Eng- 
lish towns does notin St. Petersburg offend the 
eye, because a practice prevails of letting out for 
the accommodation of the lower orders the cel- 
lars of large houses. 

The site of the city is thought to have been in- 





narrow limits of a letter any idea of this city. So 
detailed and graphic a description of it has lately 
been published by Dr. Granville, that I refer you 
to his work rather than make an attempt to 
transport you to St. Petersburg, or to place the 
great capital on your breakfast table. I will, 
therefore, simply sketch an outline, which, in af- 
ter years, may serve torecal to my own mind ob- 
jects now vividly impressed. 

The first hut in St. Petersburgh was raised by 
Peter’s own hands in 1703. It is now protected 
from the influence of the elements by a brick cov- 
ering constructed over it. A few wooden sheds 
gradually collected round this nucleus, and a 
small citadel with six bastions was erected. In 
1710, the first brick house was built. In 1712, the 
residence of the emperor was transferred from 
Moscow to the new city, then dedicated to the 
patron saint of the royal founder, and called after 
him St. Peter’s town. Most of the original edifi- 
ces have been destroyed by time or fire. Now, 
none in the principal streets are permitted to be 
bnilt of wood. The usual material is brick well 
stuccoed ; and the proprietors being compelled by 
law to renew the outer wash ence a year, the 
buildings always look new. The modern heuses 
arebuilton piles, because the ground is too 
marshy to sustain their foundation. They are 
lofty and generally handsome, with roofs nearly 
flat and sheeted with iron painted red or green. 
They are all numbered, and the name of the pro- 
prietor is inscribed on each doqr. The ground 
floors arechiefly uted as shops; the cellars are let 
to the poor; and the family occupy the first and 
second stories. The panesof glass in the houses 


of the rich, aré of an extraordinary size, measur- 
frequently much 
more. Fach appears like a separate window, 
and the combination of several such panes in one 
frame imparts to a building an air of great mag- 
nifcence. 

The streets are for the most part straight, 
broad ,and long; intersecting each other at various 
angles. The larger are furnished with trottoirs; 
an improvement effected immediately after Alex- 
ander’s visit to England. At the corner of each, 
in asentry-box, a police-man is stationed with a 
halberd. The Neva flows through the city, the 
largest portion of which is on its left, or southern 
bank; though a considerablespace on the op- 
posite shore, besides fifteen islands in the river, is 
covered with buildings. The Nevka,a branch of 


judiciously chosen. It stands near the mouth of|the Neva, forms the northern and northeastern 


the Nevain a marsh, since drained, which, in the 
time of Peter the Great, was constantly under 
water. Notwithstanding the obstacles opposed 
by soiland climate,the Tzar accomplished his 
great design; and his perseverance, no less thana 
keen penetration into future consequences, com- 
mands our admiration. It was necessary that the 
new capital should be neat the coast, because it 
was to become the centre of trade with foreign 
nations; and that it should be in the neighborhood 
of his recently acquired dominions, in order that 
he might the more securely retain and protect 
them by concentrating his forces in the vicinity. 
It was his policy, likewise, to attract foreign set- 
tlers: and there was no spot in his dominions 
which combined these requisites so well as the 
one he selected. 

It would be impossible to convey within the 


boundary, while the opposite quarters are defined 
by the townditch. The circumference of these 
limits, though not yet filled up, is sard to be nearly 
twenty miles;and the population about four hun- 
dred and thirty thousand. Three large and 
several smaller canals studded with bridges, some 
ofcast-iron and many of granite, yield an air of 
gaiety tothe town and promote the carriage of 
goods between its distant quarters. 

The great charm that, independent ofits arch- 
itectural beauties, distinguishes St. Petersburg 
form every other city, is the presence of the noble 
river whose waters, unlike those of the rivers on 
which other European capitals stand, are quite 
blue and transparent; these, reflecting the long 
lines of Grecian pillars that rear their stately 
forms upon its banks, present a second city to 
the view. The Neva, at its broadest part, is about 














three quarters ofa mile in width. Itis deep, and 
would admit ships of heavy burden to come close 
to the wharfs, but a bar across the embouchure 
prevents those that draw more than seven feet of 
water from going higher up the river. On one 
side, a quay of granite, raisedten feet above the 
level of the water, extends nearly two miles and 
ahalfinlength This is furnished with landing 
steps at stated distances and stone benches for 
seats. A broad handsome carriage-road with a 
double pavement runs along it; while a superb 
facade of public edifices and private mansions 
commands the river. On the opposite side stand 
the fortress, the exchange, the academy of 
sciences, the museum, the college of miners, and 
a whole line of public buildings, the profusion of 
whose splendid pillars aud pilasters almost fatigues 
the eye. Nearthecentre ofthe city, facing the 
Admiralty, is the Isaac bridge, on one side of 
which runs the English, on the other the Imperial 
quay; the one named from the palaces, the other 
from the merchants, occupying the respective 
quarters. Ina street behind, and parallel to, the 
English line or quay, called the English back line, 
or Galernoy COulitza,is the comfortable inn in 
which | am lying. It is kept by a man named Reay 
and his daughter, Mrs. Crostwith, a pleasing wo- 
man of superior intellect and education. 

Near the Isaac bridge, under the hand of a skil- 
ful architect, the marble church is rising up, for 
which, as Ihave mentioned in a previous letter, 
granitecolumns of enormous size are procured 
from Peterlax,in Finland. Close to this stands 
the famous bronze equestrian statue of Peter the 
Great. He isrepresented checking bis steed just 
as he has attained the summit of an arduous rock. 
The horse rears, and his rider looks calmly round 
seeming to triumph in the consciousness of power 
and security. Beneath him is a serpent whom 
the charger tramples to death. The simple in- 
scription is 

PETRO PRIMO 
CATHERINA SECUNDA. 
1782. 
he statue, weighing sixteen tons, restson a piece 
of granite supposed to be the largest ever moved 
by art. It was brought out ofa morass four miles 
| from St. Petersburg; and when it reached the spot 
where it now lies,it weighed fifteen hundred tons. 
[Elliott's letters from the north of Europe. 





AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 

It appears that thirty-seven essays on the sub- 
jectofa“Congress of Nations,” have been 
presented to the committee from the board of 
the American Peace Society, who, after hav- 
ing selected seven, transmitted them to the 
honorable umpries Joseph Story, William 
Wirt, John McLean. From the seven, the 
umpires have selected five, which are so equal 
in merit, that they cannot decide in favor of 
any particular one, but recommend that the 
prize of $600 be distributed equally amongst 
their five authors. This decision was not 
accepted as final by the board. They tere- 
fore determined to renew the offer of the pre- 
mium,increasing the prize to $1000, instead 
of $600.— Cincinnati Mirror. 





A daily paper, edited by alady, and enti- 
tled the Ladies’ Gazette, has lately been com-. 
menced in Boston. 4 
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JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


BY M. M. SOUTUWORTH. | 


| But all these he relinquished, and at lost 


found a subject which he thought worthy o/ 
Jl the energies of hissanguine mind; it w 

‘The Wars in the reign of Alfre d the Great? 
In writing this poem, he determined upon 


The subject of the following sketch was the | quitting the beaten track of heroic poetry, 


eldest son of a Moravian minister, and was| 


born Nov. 4, 177], at Irvine, a small seaport | nal path. 


in Ayrshire, No:t: Britain. 
tined, however, forany length of time, to re- | 


and pursuing his discovery ofa new and ori 


The books of his poem were to 


He was not des- | consist of pindaric odes, in which the story 


was tu be conveyed; conceiving it possible te 


inain in the native plice of his countryman, | unite all the magnificence and sublimity of 


Robert Barns; forat the age of four years his | 


parents removed to Ireland, taking him along | pindaric. 


the epic, with the glowing enthusiasm of th 
But like many of the preecedi 


with them, where, for a short period, they re-| plans, which had floated in the fertile imagin 
sided at Gracehill, in the county of Antrim.—| ation of Montgomery, this work was neve; 


During the course of the following year, he | completed although he persevered in it until 
was brought over to England, and placed ina | he had finished two books. 


Moravian seminary,at Fulnick, in Yorkshire. | that even these are now in existence; for es 


in order, asit appears, to enable his mother! the taste of their author became more refined. | ‘ 


to accompany his father, who was about going 


| 


(in all human probability, he has long sine: 


to the West Indies, for the purpose of preach- | consigned them to oblivion: as thy y wer 


ing the gospel to the negroes, where they 
shortly after went. But they had not been 
long on their philanthropic mission, before 
both of them fell victims to the malignity of 
the climate, leaving three infint children to 
the mercy of those to whom they had been 
previously entrusted. 


In the mean time, Jas. Montgomery was | 
at Fulnick seminary, where he spent the fol- | periors strive to bring back their pupil to the} 


jabout the first productions of his mighty im 
| tellect, and no doubt needed the polish of ex- 
| perience to make them fit to come before 1! 

eye of the public. But while he was coneciving 
| the means by which he could make himsel; 
jeminentas a poet, the reader must recollect 


that he was still confined within the walls of | 


the Moravian seminary. In vain did the su- 


lowing ten years; during which period he be | train of thought, and composure of mind most 


came well versed in the Latin, Greek, Ger-| 
man, and French languages; and (like the rest | 
of his schoolfellows) was carefully secluded | 
from all intercourse with the world, in order | 
that he might pursue his studics with more | 
diligence than he could, were he allowed to} 
cultivate an extensive acquaintaince. 
the domestic economy of the seminary, the ex- 
ercises and amusements in which the children 
were permitted to pass away their leisure | 
hours, or the plan pursued in giving them a} 
scholastic education, it 1s unnecessary to en- 
large. But the key-note to which the muse 
of Montgomery adapted her harmony, may be 
found in the religious tone and peculiar ex- 
pressions of the days he spent at Fulnick. A 
system like that ofthe Moravians, must have 
been peculiarly grateful to the ardent mind of 
Montgomery: and as the seeds of poesy, 
which nature had sown, began to germinate, 
it is no wonder that the hymns, used by the 
Moravians, so replete with warm and animat- 
ed expressions, unbounded love and lofty as- 
pirations, should be his delight; or that, so 
soon as he could write and spell, he should 
attempt to imitate them. Indeed, such was 
the effect produced on him by these overbear- 
ing causes, that before he was ten years of 
age, he had filled a little volume with hymns 
of his owncomposition. The praises which 
his early efforts called forth from his most in- 
timate friends, to whom he showed the effu- 
sions of his muse, fired his youthful imagina- 
tion with adesire to become acelebrated poet. 
Ele saw inits perspective, the banner of fame, 
which posterity would willingly wave over his 
memory; and he planned and began many an 
epic poem, in which his youthful fancy, while 
he was employed in writing its exordium, 
could almost discern a glorious immortality. 


proper for a student of divinity. 


Every means was tried which would best | 
resist his love of fame; and repress his inces-| 


sant longings after the world. But he stil! 
cherished his anxious aspirations after celeb- 


rity, nor could any contrivance diminish his 


Upon | desire to see the world; and still 





excursive fancy long’d to view 


The world, which yet by famealone he knew; | 


The joys of freedom were his daily themes, 
Glory, the secret of his midnight dreams.’ 


deeper and deeper into bis heart, abandoned 


him a minister, and he was placed by them 
with avery worthy man of the same religious 
persuasion, who kepta retail shop at Mirfield. 
f{e was treated with the greatest tenderness 
whilst he remained in this situation: but the 


ly asmall demand upon his time, he indulged 
in day-dreams, in which he saw the world and 
its honors depicted in vivid colors—-that world 
into which he had as yet advanced scarcely a 
single step. Afterhe had been in this situa- 
tion about a year, he determined to quit it, 
and with his clothes on his back, a single 
change of linen, and three and sixpence in his 
pocket, he carried his design inio effect, leav- 
ing behind hima letter to his late employer, 
in which he detailed at length the uneasiness 
of his mind, his desire to behold the great me- 
tropolis of England, and gave a promise that 
he should hear from him again in a few days. 
The great object of his wishes, it appears, was 
to proceed directly to London: for it was 
there that his heated imagination had depicted 
the honors which awaited him. But to go 








It is not probable | 


Atlength the Moravian brethren, finding i | 
impossible to cure the disease which sunk} 


their long and fondly cherished hope of seeing | 


business in which he was employed making on- | 


thither wasimpossible, and onthe fourth dav 
heengoged himselfin a situation similar to 
that which he had left. Tle then fulfilled his 


romise of writingto his former patron, and 


‘ 


vy demanded ao recom 


itthe same time bold! 
ndation from him to his new omy lover. ‘Thuis 
vos readily given, for not even the slightest 


spot had ever stained his) moral character, 
vhile he remained with }his former protector. 
Che good man te whom Montgomery direct: 


I fits ! tter. laidat befor ‘the Moravian coun 
} 


cilofministers at Folnick, where th \ had 
ttoregnulate the affurs of the seciety.— 
ev loved and respected Montgomery, for 
his talents did them | s though he liad dis- 
ippornt d then hop , and directed lus Inte 
mint rto offer himthe most advantegeous 
pro] ions if he we rolurt Dat Mon 
ry refused to accept of ther S omit 
being | upon going to I lon Having 
spentabouta year with bis new employer, 


had served with fidelity, he prepared 


. . 
| i) vw) , 
VilOtil i} 


the way foran introduction into the capital, 


by sending a volume of manuseript poems to 
Mr. Ifarrison,a bookseller in Paternoster-row, 
lwhere he shorily afier came himseli. Nir 


Harrison vave him a situation in lis shop, 
ind encouraged him to cultivate his talents, 
though be declined publishing his poems, not 

eming them likely to better his fortune, or 
tolifthimupto fime. The bright star which 
lhad allured him from Fulaick, from Mirfield, 
ind from Wash, (ihe list place of his resi 
denee,) now seemed to his sickened hope, a 
very Signis fatuus; and at the expiration ot 


Leight months, he had a misunderstanding with 


‘ 


' 


] 


h was the oceasion of his 


Myr. Harrison, whi 
\leaving him; and he returned to his last situ- 
lation in Yorkshire, where he was received with 

ihe greatest cordiality and all possible kind 
| In 1782,he removed to Sheffield, and en 
}goged himself with Mr. Gales, who was then 
publishing a very populir newspaper, to which 
i(during the continuance of this connexion, 
| which lasted antil Mr. Gales left England to 
ivoid a political prosecution) he occasionally 
| contribut <d essays and verses; and although 

the Sheffield Register was devoted to popular 
| politics, yet it was very seldom political. He 
| was treated by Mr. Gales and his amiable fa 

jmily like a brother, and during a long and 
painful illness, with which he was aifllicted in 
ithe year 1793, he was nursed by them with 
the most solicitous tenderness and care. Af 
ter Mr. Gaies had left England, Montgomery, 
by the assistance of a gentleman to whom, ex- 
cept in the knowledge of his talents, he was 
almost a perfect stranger, became the publish 

er of a newpaper, the title of which he chang 

ed to that of ris. It was now the chief ob- 
ject and care of Montgomery, to avoid the fate 
of his predecessor, Mr. Gales. Butit was not 
long before he fell into a snare which had al! 
the appearance of naving been laid for him 

Amongst the types, &c. in the printing office, 
when it was transferred to him, was a song,. 
which, to use the technical phrase, had been 
set up some time before Mr. Gales left Eng- 
land. This song, the type not being wanted, 
was left standing. It was written by a cler- 
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gyman in Ireland, in commemoration of the 
demolition of the Bastile, in 1789, and was 
sung at Belfast, on the 14th of July, 1792, on 
the anniversary of that event. It had been 
copied into half the newspapers in the king- 
dem, and had notthe least allusion to the war, 
which broke out nine months after it was writ- 
ten. Montgomery waa iguorant that the song 
was ready in his office for the press,ull a hawker 
informed him of the fact, at the satne time 
requesting him to print afew quires for himn:— 
this, in the first instance, was refused, as be 
was noi in the habit of printing such articles 
for hawkers; importunity, however, prevailed, 
the song being,in his estimation, — perfectly 
harmless. Others, it appears thought different- 
ly; for the hawker was taken up, a few days 
afierwards, at Wakefield, and there became a 
witness against the printer, who was tried at the 
January quarter sessions, 1795, and found 
guilty of publishing. This verdict, which 
was in fact an acquttal, was rejected by the 
court; and the jury,on a reconsideration for 
the space of an hour, returned a general verdict 
of guilty. The sentence, which was pro- 
nounced by M. A. Taylor, Esq. who pres- 
ided, wasa fine of twenty pounds, and three 
months’ imprisonment in York castle. Our 
author was not discouraged, or ruined, by his 
incarceration: for an active friend superintend- 
ed his business during lis confinement; and 
on his return, after the expiration of his sen- 
tence, he was welcomed home by all parties. 
On resuming his editorial duties, in order to 
banish speculative politics, as much as possi- 
ble, from the columns of the Iris, he com- 
menced a series of numbers called “The 
Whisperer.’ li was not long, however, notwith-- 
standing his anxiety to avoid giving offence, 
before the amiable editor of the Eris was again 
entangled in the web of the law. He had 
scarcely become warm in lis office, when a 
riot took place in the streets of Sheffield, in 
which two men were killed by the military. 
He detailed the circumstance, as it appeared 
wehimatthe time; but a magistrate, who wasa 
volunteer officer, felt himself aggrieved at the 
narrative, and preferred a bill of indictment 
against him for a libel, which was tried at 
Doncast sessions, in January, 1796. The 
defence he set up was a justification of the 
statement which he had published ; and a clond 
of witnesses established it. He was, however, 
found guilty, and sentenced to pay a fine of 
thirty pounds, and to suffer another imprison- 
ment in York castle forihe space of six months. 
While he was in prison he composed the poems 
which he afterwards published under the title 
of ‘Prison Amusements,’ and revised several 
other, works, which served to pass away the 
solitary hours of his continemt, He was lb- 
erated on the 5th of July, 1706, and immedi- 
ately went to Scarborough, in order to repair 
his shattered constitution, which, delicate as 
it was from nature, had suffered materially 
from excessive anxiety and confinement.—— 
Ile there for the first time saw the sea, since 
he was four yearof age. ‘To a mind like his, 
the magnificence of the ocean was a sublime 
sight, and one that afforded him uncommon 
gratification—a gratification which was repeat- 








ed in subsequent visits, and which (in 1805) 
gave birth to his poem on “Phe Ocean; a pro- 
duction which will be read with delight as 
longasthe language in which it is written 
shall exist. His first visit to Scarborough oc- 
cupied about three weeks, after which, with 
improved healih and spiti:s,he returned to 
Sheffield and the duties of his occupation.— 
During the year 1768 and 1806, he produced 
the volume containing the “The Wanderer of 
Switzerland, which was sent before the pub- 
lic. It was read,and admired; and its author 
was immediately acknowledged worthy of be- 
ing registered on the roll of genuine poets.— 
In 1800, the first edition of “The West Indies’ 
was published in quarto with superb embel- 
lishiments; but owing to its not being advertis- 
edinthe usual manner, and the expensive 
scale on which it was got up by Mr. Boyer, it 
wus very little known until it was printed in a 
portable form. In 1812, he published “The 
World before the Flood” Perhaps, from the 
very title and subj ct of this poem, its popular- 
ity has never equalled that ofits predecessors. 
It is, however, a work which must rise in es- 
tunation in proportion as it is known; for no 
man of taste and feeling can possibly read it, 
without wishing others to participate in the 
pleasure he bas derived. Since he sang of 
the antediluvians, he has published several 
other works, which, like their predecesso’s, 
have called forth the praises of the literary 
world, As an editorofa newspaper, the sub- 
ject of this memoir mus:, toa certain degree, 
be considered in a political point of view 
His ‘Ode to the Volunteers of Britain,’ ‘The 
Battle of Alexandria,’ and «The Ocean,’ afford 
sich honorable testimony of his patriotism, 
that no one can dispu'e fits pretensious to rank 
as alovalbard, Forced |) the profession in 
which aecident, not choies, hid placed him, to 
write upon politics! sul jee s, he uniformly 
looks at every question he ts obliged to com- 
mentuponin the Irs, abstractedly, without 
reference tothe party from whence the meas- 
ure originated, or to that by which it is op- 
posed. Mr. Montgomery, in his capacity of 
editor, his taken a proud, because it is an in- 
dependent stand, between the great contend- 
ing parties which divide opinions on important 
public measures. He may have decided er- 
roneously in some particulir cases, (for whose 
judgment is infallible?) but the expressions 
of his views have alwiys borne internal evi- 
dence of being hones: ones. 

Perhaps, in the conclusion of this memoir, 
which has already occupied more space than 
is generally appropriated to such articles, e 
brief'description of the p-rson of Montgomery 
inay not be uninteresting to some of ny read- 
ers, He is ratherbelow the middle stature: 
slightly formed, but well proportioned. His 
complexion fair, and his hair yellow. His 
features are rather of a melancholy cast, when 
his imagination is atrest; but when itisin ac- 
tion, his whole countenance (particularly his 
eyes) assumes a lively color, 





The above Biographical Sketch is copied 
from the Buffalo Literary Inquirer. It is the 
one to which the Premium was awarded.—Eb. 








MRS. HEMANS. 

{The following is from that excellent pa- 
perthe Boston American ‘Traveller. ‘The 
lustre of the sentiments and the beauty of ex- 
pression running through the whole are truly 
expressive of editorial talent.—N. Y. Mes- 
senger.| 


If any thing were wanting to convince 
mankind of the exaltation and power of the 
mind of woman, the productions of finely 
talented females, now breathing the fine 
strains of pure and elevated poetry, and now 
pouring forth the ennobling sentiments of phil- 
osophy, both in this country and Europe, 
would be sufficient. The towering genius of 
Madame De Stael, walking in cloudless ma- 
jesty like the moon among the planets—the 
pure lustre of Mrs. Hemans, shining with the 
clear radiance of the morning star—the softer 
scintillations of Miss Landon, like the first 
sweet ray ofevening—the departing glory of 
Hannah More, like an orb just sinking be- 
hind the horizon—are specimens of what wo- 
mon is in the Father-land,—while the rose 
like beauty of Mrs. Sigourney—the ever- 
green foliage of Mrs. Hale—the summer sa- 
vory fragrance of Mrs. Child—the lily love- 
liness of Hannah Gould—and the wild flower 
sweetness of Miss Sedgwick—are selections 
from the flowers of the western wilderness, 
and evidences of what the “daughters of Co- 
lumbia” may become.* 


The true home for woman is in her house 
—it is there that she shines with peculiar 
loveliness-—there is the proper sphere of her 
usefulness—and there are the objects which 
have the strongest claims upon her regard.— 
We wish never to see her climbing the rugged 
acclivities of public life, with Boadicea at the 
head of her army, or with Catharine upon the 
throne of state—nor would we have ber, like 
Charlotte Corday or the Maid of Orleans, 
perilling her reputation and life, in popular 
insurrections and political feuds. Her abode 
is in the valley, among the flowers of the gar- 
den, and amid the sweets of domestic life— 
not on the hill top, and surrounded by strife, 
and debate,and the clashing of armor. She 
can never with consistency, appear in the 
forum or the pulpit—in the senate halls or at 
the polls—still without disparagemeat of her 
sexual character, or infringement upon those 
hallowed feelings, which the delicacy and 
loveliness of her nature have cast around her, 
she may devote her leisure to the pallet and 
the pen, and send forth the emanations of her 
soul, toenlighten and to bless. 

We take up the writings of no female, 
whose sentiments come to us with a holier 
freshness or a more classic purity, than the 
poems of Mrs. Hemans. She is endeared to 
our recollections, by some of the finest strains 
of sentimental poetry in the language- effu- 
sions which must ever continue to please, ag 
long as fine feeling and correct taste shall be 
found, She has won to herself a name, a 
praise in the whole earth, and wherever the 
waters of the mighty deep shall waft an Eng- 





lish fheart, there will the songs of“England’s 
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Spring.” be ound of the Sea, and the voice of sbject of the institution, which is intended,) Etuorr’s Lerrers.—The sketch of St. ~ 

pring, e veard. wi by unity and concert ofuction to elevate the | Petersburgh the ereat metrope li : { he C; 9 

But her fame is not alone the property of| character of teachers; to improve the method ee . 
her native land—it belongs equilly to th ind means of instruction; and in short to | uumense dominions, which will be found en 
woods of America, whose wilds will long con- place the science and business of teaching up- | another page of this paper, is extracted from ° 
ae to echo the lay of the “Pilgrim Fathers ;” | on that high ground which seems to be requir: ‘Elliott's Letters from the North of Europe,’ 
a lyric which has seldom been surpassed, ei- -d by the increasing wants and extended lights an interesting work republished in) Waldie’s 
ther in the adaptation of its ideas, or the spirit | of the age * will render its proceedings of ab-! Cj . ah yy 

re ) he ' , PY ats § gs of ab-| Circulating Library. ‘The north of Europe , 
of its construction. he production of this | ding interest to the friends of knowledge.— | _ ~ ar : 

: “ . , ‘ E 2 “ ae ¢ “urls , . sete rr) ec. is + eee 
piece, with the delicacy, dignity, and moral | Phe following is a list of the most important \ senile the Russian territories, te but lit =" 
beanty of her whole poems, have secured her} exercises that will be brought forward at toe | tle known to the American reader; and by the 
a pore in every patriotic and virtuous heart, | mecting. It presents an array of names that! republication of these Letters, the editor has “> 
whichc in only be obliterated with its last | vive promise of entire success to their under-| conferred a particular favor upon. the pubhie * 
throb. There is a loftiness of sentiment, | takings. —Cincinnati Westera Shicld \W . le 

: - one, e shall probably make further extracts from 
and rt f lity ; 

nd a pure tone of morality, pervading all her] Rev. L. Beecher, Cincinnati, Ohio.—The | i} 
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productions, and their frequent perusal must | importance of making the business of teachi we 
inevitably tend to nerve the heart to deeds of} a Profession 6 —e | ; 
nobility and virtue, and to soften it with feel- : : CREEL AMA: 
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(‘The following is the Poem which obtained the 
Premium of a Silver Medal, offered some time 
since, by the Editor of the Literary Inquirer. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Eb.] 


LANDING OF COLUMBUS, 
BY R.J. EVERETT. 














Dedicated to Mrs, Lydia Sigourney. 


Back, like a mirror, to its dazzling fount 
Old ocean sent the first gray streaks of light: 
Upon the dark green waters, gently swept 
The warm south winds, pregnant with spicy 
sweets, 
Giving faint motion to the red-crossed flag, 
That from the mizzen-top hung tireless, 
Abovye—the heavens, like a sea of gold, 
Stretched forth, as if prophetic of the fate 
Fre long to greet the wand’rer’s sick’ned hopes, 
That, like the ark-borne dove, had travelled o’er 
‘The boundless deep, yet found no bome of rest. 
Be fore—wave followed wave, till sea and sky 
Were mergedin one. Behind—far, far away— 
The meagre crew, murm’ring seditiously, 
With haggard eye, intensely fixed, visioned 
Their long lost home, its vine clad hills, its groves 
Of golden fruits, and love perfumed bowers, 
Below—the dark, the mighty sea rolled round 
Mysteriously, leaving no pathway 
Of their wearied track, nor luring onward 
Toite unknown bounds, 
Ahead—still slowly 
Moves the toiling burque, asif’twere weary 
Of its fearful course, while cheerless from its 
Creaking spars, the sea boy trims its tattered 
Snails, little confiding in their strength to 
Bear him to those unseen isles, whose green robed 
Banks, once met, be’d hail with more than all 
love's 
Burning ki-s e’er know. 
Aloof—upon the 
Smooth worn deck, with ghastly crew around, 
Whose scowling looks were centred on himself— 














Ruling with master spirit every thonght 

Or doupt his sinking pulses barbored on~ 

Corumsus stood. Inhim, hope knew no waning, | 

But ever, on the canvassof his mind, 

Shone forth the harbinger of better lands 

Than all his anguished study dreamed of; 

And when the thwarted hopes of other men 

Were e’en gone cut, bright as the northern star, 

His’lumed the darkest storm, Julling despair, 

And turning terror to a sportive child, 

A smile just curled his fading lip, and on 

Hishigh and care-worn brow, sat cheerfulness; 

Though heavy as the sounding lead, each thought | 

Would nowand then give being toa sigh; 

Forlong the hardy mariner had stood 

The wreck ofjoys, the battling tempest, 

And the brooding strifes of his once fearless, 

Yet now doubting crew. Days, weeks on weeks, 
aye, 

Month ufter month, with gloomy bodings 

Swept away— still a wand’rer on that sea, 

Whore only bounds is heaven's canopy— 

Seoking the unknown land, his daring mind, 

In the still workings of its mystio hand, 

Had fashioned ont, Famine, with parched akin 

Aw! eluring eye; and reason, fright*ned from 





Its throne; dismay with deep, and heavy sigh, 

Her prayer of penitence and reckless curse, 

Had kindled up the flames of mutiny: 

And as with burning madness rushed his crew, 

To sink the poinard in their chieftain’s breast, 

Then hurl him to the roaring surge; unmoved, 

With lightning glance, he’d pierce their every 
thought, 

And, raising up his blistered hands, breathe forth, 

In the mild language of pure friendship’s tones, 

“Peace! peace!be stilf’’—and all was hushed 
again. 


High on his dizzy post, worn down with grief, 
And sick with hopes delayed, wrapt in his woe, 
The restless watchman lay—now turning here, 
Then there, with groans of keen-edged pain, his 

teeth 
Knawing upon the tarred ropes, and hands 
Clenched firmly to the rattling shrouds—hiseye, 
With death-like glance, straining its swollen 
nerves, 
Tocatch the simplest speck on the far off 
Horizon. He looks with steady gaze; now 
Snatches up his glass—a blur, a phantom, 
Flashes across his sight: Again! again!—~ 
Down like astone, his tortured body falls; 
’T was but a cloud, 
Once more, with heavy glance, 
And half-drawn breath, he looks upon the deep, 
Tracing the waves as onward to the sky 
They merge. Again, upon its far-off bounds, 
His blood-shot eye fixes its frenzied gaze. 
Dull, dark, and cheerless, as the clouds of storm, 
The wasting moments fleet. Again, with hand 
On mouth, stretching his fevered frame above 
The towering mast, he catchesat each ray 
Oflight, as back from sea to sky it plays. 
Again—a shadow flits across his sight; 
Thought, soul, all life is centred on its form; 
His brow contracts; tinge after tinge lights up 
His pallid cheek; his arms expanded, 
Quiver as forest leaves; quick, loud, and harsh, 
Each breathisdrawn. Hark!a maniao’sshriek! 
From mast to deck, from stem to stern, the cry 
Of “Land!ho,land!is heard, Swift as the flash 
Of lightning’s blaze, on spar, and mast, & shroud, 
The crew joy madden’d, spring---save one, alone, | 
Who, bowing down, pours forth his prayer of 
_ thanks, 
“Land! ho, land!’ in peans echoes high—~ 
“Land! ho, land!” thehappy seamen cry ; 
As slowly onward floats the bounding barque, 
Wafting them nearer to the long-sought shore, 


Far, far away, its blue hills stretch along, 
And like the visions of their midnight dreams, 
Bank, vale, and plain, with forest green 
And orange groves, salute their weeping eyes, 
‘Land! ho, and!’ sweepso’er the waters wide— 
‘Land! 


Land! ho, land!’ in glad chorus join the crew. 


Swift through the veean, “like a thing of life,” 
The arxions ovrsmen heave the bounding boat, 
While at her moorings, robed in banners bright, 
At length the faithful yease] floats, Away! 

To the isle!heave again; oh! heave ounce more-— 
See! Jikea haven spreads its blooming thore; 
Away! heaveagain! the voyage is o’er! 

God of our life! —they kiss their mother earth, 
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THE MARKET. 

Cash.—In this all-important and favorite 
article the scarcity continues, The demand 
is tremendous, lbolders very firm. 

Whisky.--A most animated retail business 
continues, purchasers taking up the article 
with greatavidity. ‘There isan ardent enqui- 
ry for city consumption, and though holders 
are by no means firm, but for the most part 
give way when pressed, yet the demand rises 
as the article goes down. 

Coughs and Colds.—The stock has dimin- 
ished since the weather became settled; and, 


las in most cases holders have been well dis- 


posed to part with all they had, the article has 
gone off freely, 

Cheese.—Great animation in the old stock, - 
and, as the season advances, some indications 
of activity in the new, 

Ice Creams.—The early part of this season 
was too cool for ice, but as it grows warm con- 
siderable quantities are frozen, 

Duns.—Very plentiful; but there is nota 
good feeling towards them in the market, and 
though receipts are offered with them gratis, 
they are taken up with great reluctance. 

Cellar Doors,—Where "the staple is not 
good, the holders are not firm, and a fall is ap- 
prehended in case ofa pressure, Some _ per- 
sons who have gone into them too suddenly, 
have been damaged, and it is thought that 
some houses will be obliged to close their af- 
fairs. 

Flies.--Have come into the market ingreat 
quantities, Largearrivals of Musquitoes from 
the interior, 

Ladies’ Dresses.--There is a better feel- 
ing manifested, Petticoats have come dowa 
very considerably since last season, and an- 
kles, which were freely offered to a great ex- 
tent, now come more strikingly before the 
public, The bonnet business, which occupi- 
ed so large a space ir the attention of the spec- 
ulators, has been much curtailed, and noses 
are occasionally seen in profile, T'lounces, 
which ranged so nigh a few months back, are 
rarely to be met with; but the sleeve trade is 
carried on to a stupendous extent, 

Live Stock.—D undies ave much depressed, 
calves are heavy and dull, ‘Terrapins are look- 
ing up. 

W hiskers.—There has been a very full 
crop this season, and the stock accumulates 
rapidly, 

Loungers—~-Go very languidly off—~the 
stock is Jarge, and the demand principally 
confined to retail dealers, 

Marriages.—Dwuring the past season the 
market was unusually lively, and itis suppos- 
ed that numerous speculations were made,—~ 
Several contracts were completed at prices 
wiich have not transpired.—There is yet a 
large stock undisposed of, Pair descriptions 
arein brisk demand, Choice is scarce, Of- 
fers are freely made for such of ihis quality as 
remain in first hands, A fewlots haye been 
taken up for exportation, €¢pCash is re- 


quired in the general run of transactions, 
Boston Mercantile Journal, 








